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THE PROBLEMS OF A CHANGING POPULATION 


The changing pattern of the population of the 
United States will seriously affect and influence 
the planning of our cities, counties, states and 
regions. The movement of population from rural to 
urban areas has already created many problems, 
among them being the problem of housing and of re- 
lief for the unemployed. Declining population in 
urban areas makes useless transportation and street 
systems. Ghost towns in the old lumbering and 
mining areas find it impossible to raise enough 
revenue for municipal purposes, while the popula- 
tion, unable to find employment, mst go on relief, 
thus aggravating an already unsolvable problen. 

The National Resources Committee, in its re- 
cent report, deals with these problems. It es- 
timates that there will be a peak population of 138 
million in 1955, witha decrease of 10 million dur—- 
ing the next quarter century. "The population at 
ages of 20-45 vears was and still is steadily increas— 
ing, and till not reach its peak until. about 1950." 

Persons looting at these figures might quickly 
junp to the conclusion that cities can retrench in 
their public improvement programs. They night say 
that with a declining population there will be no 
need for extensions of streets, transportation sys- 
tems, housing, etc. Such assumptions are probably 
correct in so far as additional lots and subdivi- 
sions are concerned, but they overlook two import- 
ant factorss namely, internal migration and the 
increasing number of families in this country. In 
1935, there were approximately 32 million families 
in the United States. It is estimated that in 1960 
this number will be increased to about 43 million. 

The Committee found among other things that 
the "sradual slowing dow of population growth is 
due to social changes taking place throughout the 
whole civilized world. The trend toward cessation 
of natural increase and toward an increase in the 
proportion of older people will not necessarily 
leadto unhappy results, though these changes raise 
Problems that need careful consideration. There 
is no reasonfor the hasty adoption of any measures 
designed to stimilate population growth in this 
country." 

In spite of the conservative approach of the 





Committee, some startline facts appear in the re- 
port. For instance, they find that more than one= 
half the occupied hospital beds in this country are 
assigned to patients suffering from mental diseases. 
This is indeed asad commentary on our civilization. 

"Attempts to insure medical, surgical, and 
hospital care of individuals throush organized 
group services have been made, in one way or an- 
other, in various commmities here and in other 
countries with much success. Tider extension of 
such arrangements in the United States should be 
actively encouraged. 

"There is clear evidence of gross inequality 
in educational opportunity in different parts of 
the country. In general, facilities are most meager 
in the very areas where there is the highest ratio 
of children to adults. The fact that these areas 
are sources of out-migration to other parts of the 
country makes these inequalities of more than lo— 
cal interest. Especially is it important that good 
schools should be provided for rural youth. Analy— 
sis shows that local tax resources in many areas are 
insufficient for the maintenance of adequate school 
opportunities, judged by national standards. This 
handicap applies in some cases to whole states." 

The need for considering population trends be- 
comes apparent when we find one of our large mid- 
western citieswith a water plant capable of taking 
care of three times the present city povulation 
and with an investment much larger than that which 
would have been required for a plant to take care 
of present and reasonable future needs. “We do not 
criticize a far-sighted policy of providing for 
the future. Presumably, the population curve used 
in this community was one of the kind typical of 
the boom period, which went ever upward and never 
flattened out. City planners in particular, faced 
with the problemof providing adequate housing, will 
have to determine what kind of people are going to 
be housed. This determination will take into ac- 
count age groups and their economic status. For in= 
stance, how many families will consist of elderly 
couples? How many will be on relief or on pension? 
Population studies such as the one here discussed 
help to provide answers to such problens. WB 
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plants, and literally hundreds of 
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they will be of great use to state planning boards goes without 
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The highway system Ff 
of the past has devel= 
oped out of the urgent 
need for better roads 
and out of the pressure 
of groups able to im 
press legislators and 
highway officials. The 
highway systen of the 
future, using the mat- 
erials gathered in these 
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TAXPAYER 
IN 1936 


Cars owned, revenues and travel originating in the 
rural and urban ereas of the state, with other es- 
sential i hi d trate clearly that rev- 
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Highway demands tend to equal highway costs. 
Collapse of tax collecting ability of the local units 
is replaced by support from the other units. The tax- 
payer still supports the total costs. Principal concern 


in kind to governmental units without irreparable 

cost to the main lines. But these relationships point 
clearly to the only adeq thod of d buti 
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WRONG USE OF LAND CAUSES DISTRESS 


rm, 


The Uew Jersey State Planning Board, in a re= 
cent nevs release, reviews the results of rural 
land development practices in the state which have 
brought on serious problems of tax delinquency in 
addition to the personal distress caused families 
attempting to farm unproductive land. 

"Tire consequences of these maladjustments have 
been analyzed by the Board and lead to but one con 
clusion. The useofland can no longer be left en- 
tirely to individual judgment whichis based on hope 
rather than on Imowledze, but mst be fuided by the 
experience and wisdom of the community eas a whole 
if the people of the State are not to be engulfed 
by the contimuing blunders of a part of their fel- 
lor-citizens. liUstakesofthe past can be correct— 
ed and avoided only by planning the use of land, 
making impossible the exploitationof resources and 
people for unsound purposes. . . That is to be done 
about the immediate problem - the existence of 
thousands of acres of tax delinquent land with 

ittle present productive value? The New Jersey 
Board has sought, through its atudy of rural tax 
delincguency, to answer this question." 
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PLANNING PROGRESS 


The torm of Brookhaven, Long Island, 1s the 
first municipality in New York State to take ad 
vantage of the new powers recently delegated by the 
legislature to planning boards in regard to the 
control of new subdivisions. The planning boa 
required and received from the developers of a new 
subdivision a surety bond for $10,000 to guarantee 
grading and surfacing of roads. 


The village of Garden City, Long Island, has 
dedicated seven parking lots in its business aw 
apartment districts, the cost of which was assessed 
against property ovrmers in the districts served 
The cost of improvement was paid by the village 
There is no fee for the use of the parking lots. 

(Fron New York State Planning News.) 





A suggested city planning ordinance, dram in 
accord with the state enabling act has been pre 
pared by the Oklahoma Division of State Plannin 
andis being supplied without cost to municipalities 
without planning beards, to guide them in puttin 
planning on an official basis. 
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How to prevent further subdivision of proper=— 
ty in those areas already excessively supplied has 
been a problem which has not yet been solved by 
plaming agencies. Steps in that direction have 
been taxen through the in- 
sistence upon the install=- 
ation of all public utili- 
ties prior to final accept- 
ance of the plat. Cincin- 
nati has led in that pro- 
cedure and the same methods 
of control have been used 
in some of the New Jersey 
communities. 

The suggestion has 
been made that communities 
be authorized to disapprove 
subdivision plats unless a 
certificate of necessity 
has been issued by some 
proper agency, shoving the 
need for each subdivision. 
It has remained for the 
state of Vashington to take 
the first step in that di- 
rection. 

Chapter 186 of the 
Lavs of 1937, being an act 
relating to the platting, subdivision and dedica- 
tion of land, contains the following sections 

"Section 7. It shall be the duty of such 
city, torm or county authority to inquire into the 
public use and public interest proposed to be 
served by the establishment of such a plat, subddi- 
vision or dedication, and it shall also see that 
appropriate provision is made in any such plat or 
subdivision for streets and other public ways, 
parxs and playgrounds, and shall also consider all 
other facts deemed by it relevant and designed to 
indicate whether or not the public interest will 
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PREVENTION OF EXCESSIVE SUBDIVISIONS 


NUMBER OF Lots SUBDIVIDED AND NUMBER OF Lors UTILIZED FROM 
YEAR TO YEAR IN THE GRAND Rapips METROPOLITAN REGION, 
1910-1931* 


be served or advantaged by such platting, subdivi- 
ing or dedication; and if it finds that the plat, 
subdivision or dedicetion makes appropriate provi- 
sion for streets and other public ways, parks and 
playgrounds, and that the 
public use and interest 
will be served or advantaged 
by such platting,subdivid- 
ing or dedication, then it 
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-From Land Subdividing etc. by Fisher and Smith 


will give its written ap- 
proval which shall be suit- 
ably inscribed on such plat, 
subdivision or dedication 
and executed by it. There 
upon, upon compliance with 
the provisions of sections 
9290 and 9291 of Remington's 
Revised Statutes of Wash- 
ington, such plat, subdi- 
vision or dedication shall 
be eligible for filing with 
the county auditor of the 
county in which such land 
is located, and thenceforth 
it shall be kmormasa duly 
authorized plat, subdivi- 
sion or dedication of such 
land." 

Although this section does not specifically 
say that the city can refuse to accept the plat if 
it finds that the public interest is not served, 
the Xing County Planning Commission has assumed 
that the statute gives the city or county that au- 
thority. As aresult, it has already refused to 
accept one plat, ‘giving as its reasons the fact 
that the land has so little value that the taxes 
will not cover the cost of public services; that 
the streets cannot be improved by the county be- 
cause of the needs of built-up areas, and because 
the lots are too small. 





CAPITAL EXPENDITURES PLAN FOR SAN DIEGO 


The City Plan Commission of the city of San 
Diego has made and submitted to the municipal gov- 
ernment a long-term comprehensive program for cap— 
ital expenditures. The report, which is attractive 
in format, contains many maps and tables, so pre- 
sented as to provide a model which deserves to be 
widely followed. 

The city's capital improvement needs are list- 
ec under eleven sections, with estimates of costs, 
and detailed enumerations of proposed projects. 

Tables are supplied showing the total cost of 
city government, data on assessed valuations by 
years, anticipated and actual tax income, city debt 
and statistics, bond issues outstanding and prorran 
of redemption. A series of maps designate, by 
types of projects, locations of proposed improve- 
rents throughout the city. 

In this study, the city plan commission has 


also reviewed the last ten year's expenditures for 


capital improvements and the financial history of 
that period. It has brought together the facts 
about (1) the present and future population of San 
Diego, (2) the needs of that population for cer 
tain physical facilities such as streets, bridges, 
parks, public buildings, harbor improvements, etc. 
during the next ten years, (3) the extent to which 
the city can supply funds to pay for its projected 
needs and the most economical method of doing so. 
San Diego's officials have provided them 
selves with some of the basic materials for scien= 
tific conduct of the city's program ot physical 
improvenents, a program which will improve the ap- 
pearance and efficiency of the city in a logical 
and orderly way with large savings to the taxpayer. 
The report is additional evidence that the 
programming of public improvements and the making 
of long-range financial plans has been entrusted 
to the city plan commission with excellent results. 
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Dear lir. Bluchers 


Quite casually I talked to you one day about 
a new idea we had in city planning that I thought 
was worth something. I am passing it on to you at 
this time, with a little explanation as to why we 
moved as we did and what prompted it. 


Our City Plan Commission has always been 
strongly opposed to anything like spot—zoning. 
That is,the changing of a single lot in a district 
merely out of consideration for the hard circun- 
stances of some property owner who wanted to do 
something not permitted in the zone and who there- 
fore petitioned us to change the zone to fit the 
use. 


At the same time,we recognize that to classi- 
fy all the land in a city into five or six zones is 
often to ignore the diversity of uses that exists. 
Class I, Residential District, in a given neigh- 
borhood may have very high standards of residence 
construction. In another part ofthe city the same 
Class I may have very low standards. In the latter 
neighborhood the people literally care very little 
what happens. Some Class II districts are more at- 
tractive than some Class I districts. Then, too, 
a use ordinarily prohibited in Class I may become 
appropriate because ofthe architectural beauty and 
shrubbery planting that is organized for it. 


A fine old house of great size sometimes ex- 
ists in what has become a poor residential section, 
still classified as Class I. The house is vacant 
and has been allowed to run dom. A smart young 
architect sees a chance to convert it into a series 
of apartments by spending a few thousand dollars 
upon it. Its ample grounds, which have been al- 
lowed to fall into disrepair, can be made so at— 
tractive that an apartment which belongs in a Class 
II district is here a real credit to the neighbor— 
hood. 


Are we to permit this conversion by changing 
this particular lot to Class II and then let that 
change become an opening wedge for other Class II 
enlargements in a neighborhood which though poor 
still does not wish apartments in general to come 
into its midst? It may nevertheless be glad to 
have this old eye-sore improved by the art of the 
architect and the landscape gardener. 


Similarly, a manufacturer of ladies' garments 
wishes to go out into a worlcing class community to 
be near the source of his employees. Technically 
he is establishing a factory. Actually the man has 
enouch of the artist in him to want to put upa 
choice tapestry brick building, set back from the 
street, with lavm and shrubbery about it. ds he 
plans it, it is a great improvement over the stan- 
darcs of construction of the neighborhood and not 
incongruous in any way with its surroundings save 
ac its architectural design and landscaping sets 
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A NEW EXPERIMENT IN ZONING 


up standards with which the neighborhood is unable 
to keep up. 


Here again we do not wish to create a factory 
district merely for this one enterprise. Yet the 
neighborhood earnestly wishes it and is unable to 
understand our reasons for declining so to accede 
to their petition. 


To meet just such a situation I drervan amend- 
ment to our zoning ordinance. It provides in ef- 
fect that whenever we are petitioned for a change 
in classification, we may require the applicant to 
file with us his architectural plans "showing in 
detail the interior and exterior design of the ney 
or remodeled structure proposed to be built" with 
a "description of any proposed landscaping im 
provenents or car parking area to be included 
therein." 

Thereafter, we hold a meeting, learn the 
wishes of residents of the neighborhood and if the 
petition asks, for instance, for a change ofa 
Class I district, we are authorized to change the 
classification to Class I-A. However, in that 
event we mst make a finding "that the architec 
tural design of the proposed new or remodeled struc- 
ture isof such excellent and appropriate character 
as to maintain fully or advance the standards of 
the neighborhood structures" or to find that "the 
placement of the improvenent and its proposed use 
are deemed in congruity with, or of service to, 
neighborhood placement and uses." 


Under such circumstances the Class I-A dis- 
trict has all the limitations we throw about a 
Class I district, save and except that within the 
Class I-A district the owner may maintain the par 
ticular structure for the particular uses he has 
designated inhis sworn statement and it is further 
provided that "in order to retain the "A" classi- 
fication thus granted, it shall be incumbent upon 
the applicant to fulfill all promised improvenents, 
facilities or beautification shown on his plans or 
included in his written statement." 


A succeeding section defines Class I-A, Resi- 
dential District, in these words: 


"In the Class I-A,Residential District, 
no building or premises shall be used, and 
no building shall be hereafter erected or al- 
tered, unless otherwise provided for in this 
ordinance,except for one or more of the fol- 
lowing uses: 

"1. Any use permitted in the Class I, 
Residential District. 

"2. The specific use approved and a- 
dopted in the manner provided in paragraph 
numbered 5 of Section 23 of this ordinance." 


Another incidental advantage of this method of 
treatment is that it enables us to supervise amd 
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thereby advance the architecture of the building 
and the design of the surroundings in a way tnat 
tends steadily to promote civic attractiveness. 


This is rather long and involved but I think 
it will give you the ideaof what we are seeking to 
do. The ordinance has been in effect only about a 
nonth but we have already used it in three cases 
that were pending and, in each case, with great 
satisfaction to the general neighborhood and with- 
out undue complaint from the property omer. 


Ben H. Kizer, President, 
Spokane City Plan Commission 


ZONING REGULATIONS OF DADE COUNTY, FLORIDA 


The zoning regulations for the unincorporated 
area of Dade County, Florida, as prepared by the 
Dade County Zoning Commission of which John 0. 
Preston is Director, contain a number of very un- 
usual provisions. Under the head of "Architecture 
and Color" itis provided that "all buildings here- 
after constructed shall be of an architectural 
style and color which will harmonize with the pre- 
nises and with other buildings on both sides of 
the same block and within 200 feet in all direc- 
tions in the same neighborhood...." Deed Restric- 
tions: "All deeds, plats and other recorded re- 
strictions referred to herein shall be observed in 
all zones except where such restrictions have ter- 
ninated or have been sufficiently waived by usage, 
in which case prevailing usage shall guide the 
zoning director in judging minimum size and other 
permissible standards of use....." Under the head 
of "Airports" it is provided that all commercial 
airports and landing fields . . shall have at least 
one runway of a minimum length of 5000 feet run- 
ningin the directionofthe prevailing wind. These 
regulations, exclusive of maps, in mimeographed 
form can be obtained by writi to lir. Preston, 
Court House, lilami, Florida, at $2.50. 


ZONING — OFF-STREET PARKING 


Amendments proposed for the zone regulations 
of Greenwich, Connecticut . provide that apartment 
buildings shall have garages as accessory to and 
on the same lot as such apartments providing stor 
age for not less than two motor vehicles for every 
three families, but in no case for more than one 
notor vehicle for each family. 


TRAILER DECISION 


The Supreme Court of Indiana in April deter— 
mined that the trailer ordinance of the town of 
lunster, in Lake County, Indiana is legal. This 
ordinance provides that no person shall remain a 
resident of a tourist camp for a period of more 
than thirty days and imposes greater restrictions 
on the size of sleeping rooms than are provided by 
the State Board of Health. The case is that of 


Carl H. Spitler vs. Town of Liunster, et al. and 
was tried before the Lake County Circuit Court. 


FORTHCOMING CONFERENCES 


XVI° International Conrress 
Town Plamvring, 
13 to 20. 


for Housing and 
to be held in Lexico City, August 





Pacific Southwest Recional Planninc Confer 
ence, Santa Barbara, California, September 9 ana 
10, following annual meeting of League of Califor— 
nia Liunicipalities. Sponsored by National Resources. 
Committee and state planning boards of Ar’zona, 
California, Nevada and Utah. ASPO will act «sa 
cooperating sponsor. 


PERSONALS 


Alfred Bettman is sailing onthe United States 
liner "Washington" August 24 to attend the Tom «nd 
Country Planning Summer School at Exeter, England. 
He will return to Cincinnati about September 25. 





Major Roy F. Bessey, counselor of the Nati m 
al Resources Committee for Region lo. 9 in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, left for Alaska on the 23rd of 
July to discuss with members of the Territorial 
Planning Council problems with which the Council 
is faced. 





Pierre I. Ghent,formerly Associate Towm Plan— 
ner for the Suburban Resettlement Administration, 
after having spent the past year at the American 
University completing the resident requirements for 
an M.A. in National Resources Planning, has been 
appointed to the position of Architect (Towm Plan- 
ner) with the USHA. lir. Ghent is preparing a the- 
sis on "National Resources Programs and Distressed 
Communities," in which he will attempt to develop 
a theory to be used in replanning communities which 
are subjected to recurrent disasters, as well as 
social neglect and economic distress. Cooperation 
from fellow members of ASPO will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 





Arthur L. Shepard of Ann Arbor was elected a 
member of the City Council of Ann Arbor at a spe— 
cial election held last month. 





The Executive Director has just returned from 
a trip to the Pacific Northwest. Four days were 
spent in Seattle at the Institute of Government at 
the University of Washington,where he participated 
in the various planning sections. 

He also attended a meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Regional Planning Commission and the 
first meeting of the newly created Pacific North- 
west Council for Planning, Education, and Public 
Administration. The Council's director will be 
Kenneth 0. Warner, state personnel director of the 
Arkansas Civil Service Commission. 

Fron the 13th to the 20th of August the Exec- 
utive Director will be in lL'exico City to attend 
the International Congress. Following that he will 
go to Santa Barbara for the meeting of the League 
of California Ilhmicipalities, and for the first 
Pacific Southwest Regional Planning Conference. 



























WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 
Richard E. Saunders, Correspondent 





Relief and kecovery Bill: In its final forn, the 
relief and recovery vill carries an appropriation 
of $750,000 for the Uational Resources Conmittee 
for the next fiscal :ear which is an increase over 
the amount of $250,000 that was voted by the House. 
The hicher amount favored by the Senate and accept- 
ed by the conference committee will be sufficient 
to permit the azency to continue most of its pres- 
ent functions including its program of assistance 
to state and regional planning. Still another 
anendnent that rode through on the measure author— 
izes the U. S. Housing Authorit, to enlarre its 
prozran of assistance to local housing autnorities 
by raising the anount of bonds it may sell to $800,- 
000 ,000. 


Stream Pollution Control: ‘ile approving the pur- 
pose of the bill creating the division of water 
pollution control inthe Public Health Service, the 
President vetoed the measure because he felt that 
4t icnored proper budgetary control in the form in 
which it was drafted. In a statement explaining 
his position, he pointed out that the bill "provides 
for the direct presentation through the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the recommendations of the Surgeon 
General for the authorization by Congress of specif= 
ic projects to be carried on under the loan or 
erant—in-aid provisions of the bill, without any 
opportunity for review by the Chief Executive." 
He also stated that the bill "provides for the 
lecislative asswiption of responsibilities of the 
executive branch and, therefore, runs counter to 
the fundamental concept of our budget system that 
the planning of works program of the exzecutive 
agencies and their presentation to Congress in the 
orm of estimates of appropriation is a duty in- 
posed on the Chief Executive and not one for exer 


> 


cise by the legislative branch." 





ec) 


Subdued Measure: Cnly by overridins the advocates 
of strong federal controlwas the conference comnit— 
tee, which had lon: been stalematedover the strean 
pollution measure, able to reach an agreement. As 
finally accepted by the conferees, the bill follows 
the House version. To accomplish its purpose it 
relies largely upon a programof federal assistance 
comprising loans and grants for the construction of 
remedial works. The Senate measure was couched in 


stronger terms, however, and would have imposed 
penalties in the case of non-compliance with 


standards of purity decreed for the various drain- 
age basin areas. Senate proponents of such strong 
federal regulatory authority have served notice 
that they will renew their drive next session. 


Flood Control: The new flood control bill involves 
several fundamental changesin federal policy. For 
one thing, provision is made for the assumption by 
the federal governnent of all costs in connection 
with dams, reservoirs and channel improvements for 
flood control purposes. The measure is made retro- 
active as far baci: as 1928. 


Expenses already in- 
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curred by local authorities will be reimbursed, 
Through ormership of flood control dams and resen 
voirs, the federal government will acquire complete 
authority over the disposal of any power generated 
in a supplemental project. 


Qualified Approval: The President signed the flood 
control bill expressing the while his disapproval 
over its lackof confornity with general governnent 
planning. Pointing out in an explanatory statement 
that the measure centralizes control over projects 
in the hands of the Corps of Arny Engineers and in 
some cases in the Department of Agriculture, he 
contended that "coordination of all such public 
works involves a wider survey and the examination 
of more national problems than any one bureau or 
department is qualified for." The bill authorizes 
the expenditure of $375,000,000 in carrying out 
approved flood control projects. It also author 
izes a long list of new projects. For the makin 
of surveys and investigations covering their re- 
spective fields of jurisdiction over flood control 
and watershed improvements, the Corps of Arny En 
gineers and the Department of Agriculture are each 
allowed $5,000,000 over the next five years and 
the Federal Power Commission is given $1,500,000, 


Airport Legislation: All that needs to be done to 
put the new aviation program into operation is for 
the President to make the necessary appointments, 
The bill was steered safely through Congress and 
vas signed by the President. It provides for the 
establishment of a Civil Aeoronautics Authority 
comprised of five members and an administrator. 
The act directs that a thorough study be made of 
the whole airport situation as a basis for worldng 
out a program of federal assistance. A report on 
the results of this study must be submitted by 
February 1, 1959. As a matter of fact, federal 
assistance in the construction and operation of 
municipal airports could be made available imne- 
diately under the terms of the law. Or to put it 
another way, there is no prohibition against such 
use of federal funds. No appropriation is pro 
vided for this purpose, hovever, so that unless a 
energency arises it is not likely that federal aid 
of this sort will be started until after a progra 
has been worked out and submitted to Congress to 
gether with a request for funds. 





Super Highways: Tucked away in the recently er 
acted federal aid highway bill is a section asiin 
the Bureau of Public Roads to investigate the 
feasibility of a super highway systen comprising 
three north and south roads and three running east 
and west across the country. No funds were pro 
vided to defray the expense of the survey but it is 
reported that the Bureau has found a way to fit the 
work into a comprehensive planning survey already 
undertaken in cooperation with the states. True, 
this present study was not conceived as part of 2 
super highray plan, but merely involves an analysis 
of the present system. It is believed, however, 
that the material will provide information on which 
to base reconnendations as to super highways. 
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PLANNING (INCLUDING ZONING) 
LAW AND LEGISLATION 
Prepared by Alfred Bettman 


Is Control of Structural 


Character of Buildings 
Within Zoning Power? 





it; 5 
ordinance provided for a trp of single~fon ily 
dwelling district in which there was the require- 
nent that a main building be constructed of brick, 


prick veneer or stucco, which provisions were de- 
fined as meaning that 51% or more of the exterior 
surfaces must be constructed of brick veneer, solid 
brick, hollow tile, stone, concrete, marble, flass 
or aconmbination of such materials. Plaintiff, 
vhose property was in said type of district, wish- 
ed to erect a frame residential structure and at- 
tacked the validity of the foregoing requirenents. 
The court decided in favor of the property owner. 
There was the customary state statute authorizing 
city councils to regulate fire limits by estab- 
lishing districts in which frame buildings are not 
allowed. The zoning enabling act, which was of 
a conventional type, authorized the regulations of 
height, number of stories, size of buildings, per 
centage of lot occupancy, size of yards, courts and 
other open spaces, density of population and "the 
location and use of buildings, structures and land 
for trade, industry and other purposes." 

It was agreed that the regulation under attack 
had not been made under the fire limits statute. 
The court concluded that as the fire limit statute 
specified the powers of the city over the regula- 
tion of the location of frame structures and there 
was nothing in the zoning act on that subject, the 
said provisions were not supported by any statutory 
powers of the city. 

It 1s, of course,a fair guess that the motive 
of the said provisions of the zoning ordinance was 
not safety but a regulation of the qualitative 
character of the buildings in certain residential 
districts. liany communities desire to promote or 
stabllize the character of certain neighborhoods 
through the regulation of structural characteris- 
ties or cost of the residences, just as private 
subdividers do by similar provisions. 

The case raised the question whether the power 
of regulating "location" of buildings for residence 
purposes includes the power to create districts 
Whose character will be regulated by provisions of 
the nature under discussion. This question was not 
expressly stated or discussed in the court's opin- 
lon; but consciously or unconsciously the decision 
is to the effect that the word "location" in the 
toning enabling act does not include districting 
on the basis of what may be called the qualitative 
structural characteristics of the building. 


Zoning For Residence on Main Thoroughfare. Effect 
Of Time Of Acquisition Of Property On Special Ex- 
ception For Filling Station: 


Roberts vs. Zoli: Soard of Review of City of 





Pawtucket, Supreme Court of Rhode Island (! 

938 197 Atlantic Reporter, 461. Plaintiff de- 
sired to put a gasoline filling and service station 
on his property, which was located in a residence 
B district, in which such stations could not be 
erected except with the special approval of the 
zoning board of review. The board refused its ap- 
proval, andthe case is an appeal to the court fron 
such refusal. The property was located upon a main 
thoroughfare designated as a boulevard, 80 feet 
wide between curbs, with a safety zone six feet 
wide in the center. Five hundred feet west of the 
property was a filling station which had been there 
before the zoning ordinance tool: effect; 1000 feet 
west was a mill; 150 feet east a store; 1000 feet 
further east at the terminus of the boulevard, a 
number of stores and other business uses. All 
other buildings in the district, of which there 
were many, were one-family homes and a few tvio- 
family homes. The plaintiff sought to claim that 
he had purchased the property before the passage 
of the zoning ordinance, but the facts showed to 
the contrary, and the court laid great stress upon 
the fact that the plaintiff had purchased the 
property at a time when it was zoned residential 
and intimated its decision might be different if 
the acquisition of the property had preceded the 
zoning ordinance. 

The court found no strength in the argunent 
that the property was located on a main thorough- 
fare and therefore not appropriate for residen- 
tial zoning. 

In general, the court found that there were 
no facts which shoved that the board of review 
had abused its discretion in deciding that the 
district was appropriate for residential develop 
nent. 


NEW ORDINANCES 


Ecorse chi Ordinance No. 50 establishes a 
Zoning, Board of Appeals and sets up regulations 
and restrictions of land use under a zoning ordin- 
ANCe. 

Ordinance No. 49 provides for the creation of 
a village planning comnission composed of nine mem= 
bers who will make and adopt a master plan for the 
comunity. The Village President, an adninistra- 
tive official of the Village, a member of the Coun- 
cil and six persons from different occupations will 
constitute the new board. 





The zoning ordinance for Glynn County, Georgia 
has been amended in several respects. It provides 
for agricultural districts; it requires that tour 
ist camps, auto parks and trailer canps which are 
subject to special refulations prescribed by the 
planning board shall have the prior approval of 
the Glynn County Planning Board; a limited resi- 
dence district is established in which the minimun 
land unit must be 12,000 square fects; the minimun 
land unit in agricultural districts mst be 20,000 
square feet; on any state hiciway no buildings may 
be erected nearer than 100 feet from the center 


line of the state highway. 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


THE CHALLENGE OF HOUSING. Langdon Post. Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., New York. 1938. $3.50. 309pp. 
illus.biblio. (Langdon Fost has written an exceed- 
ingly interesting and forceful story about the 
housing program in the United States, dealing par 
ticularly with New York City. He has pictured 
housing conditions in that community andhas traced 
the legislation through the tenement house law of 
1901 up tothe federal legislation which culminated 
in the Wagner-Steagall bill. Taking a broad and 
comprehensive approach, he finds that the two ob- 
jectives of a housing program ares (a) the build- 
"hones for people to live in and not just 
dwelling units," and (b) the re-building of Ameri- 
can cities and the reclamation of blighted areas. 

To Post there can be no adequate housing pro- 
gran without a suitable planning program for our 
communities. In spite of such erroneous state— 
nents as "in the United States most people have 
enough toeat .. ," which he unintentionally con- 
tradicts later, I find this to be the most readable 
housing book whichhas been published in some years. 
I recommend it highly. WHB) 


; 
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HOUSING YEARBOOX, 1938 ational Association of 
Housing Officials. 1213 East 60th St., Chicago. 
1938. 315.pp. $3.00. (The First Six Lionths of 
USHA by Catherine KX. Bauer; Prospects for Neighbor— 
hood Rehabilitation by Robert B. Litchell; Look- 
ing Back and Ahead in Housing Ilanagement by Abrahan 
Goldfeld, etc.) 


WEED FOR A LOW-RENT HOUSING PROJECT IN OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA; A report of the Oakland City Planning 
Commission to the City Council. Oakland City Plan- 
ning Commission; John G. Liarr, engineer. April 5, 
1938. 39pp.mimeo.tables,appendices. 


REGULATIOUS GCVERNING PLATS, REPLATS, SUBDIVISIONS 
OR DEDICATIONS OUTSIDE THE LIL‘ITS OF ANY INCORFOR- 
ATED CITY OR TON! In! KING COUNTY, WASHINGTON. King 
County Planning Commission, Seattle, Washington; 
Joshua H. Vogel, Planning Engineer. 17pp.mimeo. 


PLATING A BETTER COLLIUITY. Iova State Planning 
Boarc, Des Lioines, Iowa. May 1938. 37pp.mimeo. 


AY) INIVENTORY FOR PLAINIING FOR THE VILLAGE OF EAST 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. tonroe County Division of 
Regional Planning, Rochester, New York; J. Franklin 
Bonner, director. 1938. 7lpp.mimeo.maps,tables, 
charts. (Quoting from lr. Bomer's letter of trans— 
mittals: "The material developed from this type of 
project should serve as a basic source of informa- 
tion upon which the villages and toms of the Coun- 
ty may program their future development.") 


FINANCING NEW YORK CITY'S FUTURE PERLIANENT IDPROVE- 
LENTS. F. Dodd licHugh, Technical Director, Works 
Progress Administration Project Report Sponsored 
by the Llayor's Committee on City Planning. Feb- 
ruary 1938. 95pp.mimeo.maps,charts,tables. 
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OFFICIAL LIAP PUBLICATIONS: A historical sketch, 
and a bibliographical handbook of current maps and 
mapping services inthe United States, Canada, 
Latin America, France, Great Britain, Germany, and 
certain other countries. Walter Thiele, under the 
direction of A. F. Kuhtman. American Library 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. April 1938. 356 
pp.-plano.appendices,index. (Among the appendices 
are a tentative map classification outline by sub- 
ject, an outline by areas, list of state maps is- 
sued by the federal government and a section de 
voted to map publications of planning organizations 
in the United States. ) 


PLANING COURSES IN AMERICA] COLLEGES, 
tional Economic 
Washington, D. C. 


1938. lNa- 
and Social Planning Association, 
1938. 23pp. 25¢. 


FOREST RESOURCES OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST; A Re- 
port by the Pacific Northwest Regional - Planning 
Commission. National Resources Committee. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1938. S86pp.tables,charts. 254. 


PUBLIC WORKS PLANNING I" OKLAHOMA: PRINCIPLES, 
PROBLELS, AND RESULTS OF INVENTORY. Oklahoma Plan 
ning and Resources Board; Division of State Plan 
ning, Oklahoma City. 1938. 54pp.mimeo.illus, 
charts,tables. (An excellent and well-illustrated 
report on public works planing for the state of 
Ok. ahona. ) 


PROPERTY TAXATION OF COFFEY COUNTY (KANSAS) 1925- 
1926. Kansas State Planning Board, Topeka, Kansas. 
June 1938. l15lpp.tables,charts. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST AND SECOND ANIUAL IEET- 


INGS, 1937, 1938; Section of Landscape Architec- 
ture, lichigan Academy of Science, Arts and Let- 
ters. I[lichigan Union, Ann Arbor, l[fichigan. 1938, 
83pp.plano.illus. (Topics of interest include: 


Planning of lunicipal Tourist and Automobile Trail- 
er Camps by C. P. Halligan; Greenbelt Towms and 
Greenbelt Subdivisions by George Gould Ross, and 
Qualifications and Duties of Planning Personnel by 
Arthur L. Shepard. ) 


AVIATION FACILITIES IN NEW YORY STATE. 
Frederick and Floyd A. Ricard. . Division of State 
Planning, Albany, N. Y. January 1938. Bulletin 
34, 229pp.mimeo.maps,tables,charts. (Describes 
air development program in lew York state, extent 
of services and facilities available, and includes 
maps and descriptions of airports in the state.) 


Joseph C, 


THE WEXT STEP IN COMMUNITY PLANNING. Albert 8. 
Bard. The City Club Committee on Constitutional 
Convention, lew York City. (A proposal for an e@ 
mendment to the New York constitution providing 
"Planning and Conservation: The natural beauty, 
historic associations, sightliness and physical 
good order of the state and its parts contribute 
to the general welfare and shall be conserved and 
developed as part of the patrimony of the people, 
and to that end private property shall be subject 
to reasonable regulation and control." 
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